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RAHEREL, THE ROYAL JESTER 


Tue office of a Royal Fool was con- 
sidered as a post of nomean import- 
wee. He was the individual who 
administered to the mirth of kings, 
aud provided entertainment for the 
court; who was allowed the power- 
ful prerogative of freedom of speech, 
aud was permitted, without check or 
control, to reprove the vices, and sa- 
tirize the follies, of his superiors. ‘This 
was, indeed, to be effected by a witty 
allusion, or a smart repartee; for a 
grave sentence or a formal rebuke 


would doubtless hav provoked dis 


pleasure, and probably have drawn 
down destruction on the muralist. It 
has been well remarked, that the h- 
cense granted to the jester, or Mimi 
fool, was very similar to that allowed 
to real idiots and madmeu; namely, 
that they might do what they listed. 
aud say what they pleased, without 
danger of being called to account 
Dementiam simu at, cupus venia non 
dicturus modo prohibata, sed et factu- 
rus erat, says Justin, and thus Augus 
tus, amongst his amusements at his 
public suppers, had his Arefalogi, lis 
merry jester, to season the entertain 
ment, and amuse the minds of lis 
guests, whilst tus costly viands cheer 
ed and refreshed there bodies. 

The yeneral license of speaking 
Wilhout restraint, which was assumed 
by persous of the description we are 


how considering 


g, appears to have been 
derived from the Fescenuine sports of 
the Romans, where the most powerful 
could not es ape from censure, mi 
lee mightiest were upbraided with 
their faults. Au institution this, which 
Was in some measure copied in the 
universities of thts country toa period 
almost within the memory of man ; 
when at a public act, one of the wit- 


Yo. #y \.« 


tiest and boldest members of the Uni- 
versity started upa T'erra-filtus, aud, 
after a joking and Judicrous manner, 
exposed in raillery and banter the fol- 
lies and foibles of his betters. 

Nor was it otherwise than a saga. 
cious appointment that set up per- 
sons of this sort in the courts of 
princes. A plain, honest, and simple 
meaning was not alwaysthe language 
os 4 ourt—obsequium amicos, veritas 


| 
odium parit ; and it was therefore the 
more necessary, in those days of rude 
authority and unlimited power, to 
tolerate some public person, who 
might be licensed to show men their 
errors, without being exposed to the 
lash of privilege and prerogative, 
lley were, moreover, of no small ad- 
vantage to great persons, since they 
acted as antidotes to the poison of 
flaiterers, and sometimes induced their 
patrous to reform in earnest a fault 
that seemed to be mentioned but zn 
jest. History records an instance of 
a jester being the ouly person in a 
whole court who dared communicate 
some Uisastrous ule Vhagre nee to his so- 


j ° 
vereigu ;* and the quaint and euter- 





*{tisrelated of Philip King of France, 
that when his Navy was destroyed at 
Sluys, and thirtv thousand of his best 
men slain or drowned (for numbers cast 
themselves into the sea rather than be 
taken prisoners), no persun dared to dis 
close so terrible a disaster, and the task 


was at lepgth entrusted to his Jester, 
whe did it by continually repeating, 
Lug Faint-bearted 
Englishmen!" a which induced the 
King to inquire why he so named them 
Because, said his fool, they durst vot 
leap ont of their ships inte the sea as 
ir brave Frenchmen did.” FPromwhich 
the ing understood what bad happened 
Walsingham, Historai Brevis, los4.7 
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* Cowardly Englishmen 





















ye Rahere, the Royal Jester. 


taining Fuller says of Tarlton that he 
told Queen Elizabeth more of her 
faults than most of her chaplains, and 
cured her melancholy better than all 
her physicians. 

The first Joculator Regis of whom 
we have any account, is Rahere, who 
was not only a royal buffoon, but the 
founder of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
and Priory, and, be it known to the 
lovers of noise and revelry, we are in- 
debted to his influence with his mas- 
ter, King Heury the First, for all the 
pleasures of Bartlemy fair. Dugdale 
gives an excellent account of the cir- 
cumstances that led tothis merry gen- 
tleman’s induced 
him, after playing the fool for many 
years to please the court, to play it 
once more for the benefit of religion 
and humanity, and finally to become 
Prior of the house he had himself 
founded. Rahere having spent his 
youth at court or in the houses of the 
nobility, to whom his wit and spright- 
liness rendered him peculiarly attrac- 
tive, began to repent him of the follies 
and vanities of the course he had hi- 
therto pursued; and, to expiate his 
crimes, aud obtain 
resolved to adopt the fashionable and 
ouly eff cacious mode of getting abso- 
Jution—namely, to take a journey to 
Rome. 


couversion, and 


a full remission, 


He did so, and fancied all was 
going on well, when unfortunately 
he fell sick, and fearing lest he should 
die in his [loliness’s domain, vowed a 
vow to build a hospital for the poor, 
if he might but recover, and once 
again reach England. 
better, and mace 


Rahere pot 
good haste to get 
home; but, whilst on his way, it is 
probable h‘s good intentions cooled a 
little, and rendered a trifling rub of 
the memory necessary to keep him to 
his vow; for the monkish writer, 
quoted by Sir William Dugdale, very 
gravely assures us that, as he was on 
his journey, “ being one night asleep, 
he seemed to be carried by a certain 
moustrous creature, that had four feet 
and two wings, and placed on a very 
high precipice, where, just under him, 
he saw a horrible pit which had uo 


bottom,” or, at least, none that Ra. 
here could espy. Being in a terrible 
fright, and recollecting all his sins, 
from the first he had ever committed 
to the time then present, he called out 
most piteously, aud was on the very 
point of falling into the dismal abyss, 
when there appeared a gentleman of 
wonderfully nild countenance and 
great beauty, who asked him what he 
wonld give to be delivered from so 
great and instant danger? ** Give?” 
cries Rahere, “ all I have in the 
world!” forgetting his hsopital, and 
all about it, forthe moment. ** Well,” 
said the stranger, “1 am Saiat Bare 
tholomew ; know that I have chosen 
a place at Smithfield, in the suburbs 
of London, where thou shalt build a 
church to my name, nor needest thou 
to regard the cost, seeing that thou 
shalt, without doubt, accomplish the 
work, of which I promise thee to be 
the lord and patron.” Rahere, awak- 
ened from his dream, was in great 
doubt as to the reality of bis vision ; 
however, he resolved, in the end, to 
consider it as an oracle sent from Hea- 
ven, and to obey the command to the 
utmost of his power. 

Upon his arrival in England, the 
first thing he dv! was to consult with 
his friends how he should commence 
sO important an undertakmg, and 
from them he learned, that the ground 
upon which St. Bartholomew had set 
his mind, belonged to no less a person 
than the king. Nothing dismayed, 
Rahere petitioned his royal master 
for a grant ofthe scite, which request, 
backed as it 
the Bishop of London, was not denied 
to an old favourite, and he obtained 
afree grant of the ground, and the 
king's build a hospital, 
church, and priory upon it. 

Rahere’s next care was, how to 
clear the ground and procure the pro- 
per materials for his buildings at the 
least trouble and expense, and here 
tradition relates that he had recourse 
to his old trade, and effected that by 
a stratagem which it would have drain- 
ed his purse dry to have attempted m 


was by the interest of 


license to 








Ra. 





the usual mode. He feigned himself 
to be a merry idiot, and collecting a 
vast rabble about him by his anticks 
and butfoonery, and setting the ex- 
ample, which they as readily follow- 
ed, he cleared away the rubbish, and 
brought in its room stones and all 
other proper materials for his purpose. 
Having accomplished his design, he 
discovered who he was, set about 
building the hospital, and afterwards, 
the church and priory, all which he 

finished in 1128, aud dedicated to St. 
Bartholomew. In his priory he plac- 
ed certain canous regular, of the er- 
der of St. Augustin; and that he 

might fulfil St. Bartholomew's iten- 
tions to the very letter, constituted 
himse!f the first Prior, and presided 
over his own foundation for two and 
twenty years. [on 1155, Heary grant. 
edhim the privilege of a fair to be 
kept yearly for three days, the eve, 
the day, and the morrow of St. Bar- 
tholomew, ‘The original intention of 
this fair was for the sale of buglish 
cloths ; all the clothiers of Lagland 
and drapers of Londou haviug booths 
and stands in the chorchyard, the 

strangers being licensed for the three 
days, “the free men so loug as they 
would, which was sixe or seven 
dayes:"* and this was the origia of 
the far-famed Bartholomew fair. 

We have little more to say of our 
jesting Prior: after continuing supe 
rior of his own house till a good old 
age rerdered him fit to be gathered to 
bis fathers, he died in his priory and 
was buried in the church he bad him. 
self erected, where a splendid monu 
ment was erected to his memory with 
the following inscription: “1 he jacet 
Raherus primus Canonicus, et primus 
Prior istius Lcclesice.” 


ns 


PUBLIC PROMENADES, 


A CuHurcu without a steeple, a 
turbot without shrimp-sauce, thet han- 
cellor without his wig, or any thiag 


* Stow’s Survey of Loudeu Edit 
ito. 1618, p 714 
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of that sort, which (in Shakspearian 
phrase) is “but half made-up,” aud 
that, too, “lamels and unfashionably,” 
istomy fancy no unapt ilustration of 
icity without a pubhe walk, ‘This 
sa solecism rarely met with on the 
Contment. Our terra-frma neigh- 
bours have always, indeed, been re- 
markable for their solicitude about 
embellishment, to the occasional over- 
sight of usefuluess and solidity. “All 
yuffes and no shirt” was m former 
tinies a homely though expressive by- 
word on the subject; and even in our 
day wemay observe the Genius of 
Decoration rather presiding over than 
ministering to the offorts of French 
taste. 

Ihus, in their buildings, the frieze 
nd entablature frequently keep no 
measures with the humble pretensions 
of the edifice; the blazonary of the 


equipage, and heavy gilding of the 
harness, leave vo chance of competi- 
tion to the merits (whatever they be 
of the vehicle or the horses; and a 
small harmiess looking sub-heutenant, 
of tailor hike aspect and shabby ume 
form, puts his weazen face out of coun- 
tenance by enormous mustachios, and 
hides his diminished head beneath the 
portentous disproportions of a huge 
cocked-hat. We may tvace this am- 
bition of show, this ornamental obtru- 
siveuess, in almost every thingFrench, 
from the pomposity of their tragedy, 
tothe bouquet and ever sounding whip 
ofa country postilion; and from the 
gaudy glare of their pictures (putting 
truth and nature tothe blush), down 
tothe flourishing bow ofa petit maitre ; 
or to that ultraism of flounce and frill, 
which shows off to such advantage 
the light and gracelul figures of their 
pretty women, 

I may, perhaps, incur the reproach 
mecdental to most theorists of atte impt- 
ing to deduce all the phenomena of a 
system from our favourite and funda- 
mental principle if L venture to refer 
the taste for public walks in France 
to the national turn for embellishment. 
Bat, whatever be the cause, 


m, that with few 


certain it 


CXL} ous their 








Pr; 


Publu 


towns are far better supplied than ours 
with bou/erards, gardens, a’lécs, and 
esplanades. them, mdeed, 


would be sadly “shorn of their beams’ 


Most of 











if suddenly bereft of these decorative 
adjuncts, which now cast a redeeming 
shade over the pitiful neighb murhood 
of filthy and confined streets; aud 
were they deprived of the pomp and 
circumstances attendin he grandap 
proach between a double row of 
elms and oaks, they would dwindle 
intoas much tusiguificance as a coun. 
try-house of the last century, without 
the venerable venue which now 
more t mn ba supy rts its clams to 
respectal ty 

London itself co 11 fiord tolosé 
its parks; andeven the spacv s fla 


ways of the West-end 


substitutes forthe greensward of hen 
Siugut But whal we d Parts be 
without its Toilertes Gardens, tts 
Boulevards, a ts Ch ups kl sees! 
fosav not wot Pere La Chatwe and 
the Bors bo e?@ 

“Which the way t the | I 
walk ¢ is yeu my first ( \ 
on reaching a tow ml whedtl 
my mood lis be tl } 

s thor that Ladder mys t 
th cha nter col 
municative lou r, I hea t | 
occasion to sociale plea , ret 
lections with tl promenades 1 bras 
visited They are the p t ' 
conmmon 1 of I! idlers \ ) 
nhitisinyg sor persons, wl tt 

be the wh enemies, are f th 
part court ‘ 1 fri ly to ot ' 
ml ve h understri ou 
ques ipl ! 

bya st ! By the wa tl 

I hate snofftaking, exeept 
pinel rdimner, T nev tr 
ve! x Itts as hy ¢ 








vnacnales 


lly T have found it useful; and with 


its assistance have often gleane d, from 


the solitary occupant of a beuch of 


the * Promenade,” more tuformation 


than some of my travelling-compa- 
been able to collect aftera 

it the ‘Town-hall or 
These latter places of 
be ir no comparison, f r 
of the 


pany that frequent them, to the pub- 


nious have 
irch 
the Exchange. 


laborious se 


resort, indeed 


’ 


the imterest and variety com- 


he walk, 


ur hobby the 


lation ?—here you 


Is yi theory of popn- 


inmay estimate the 


ratioof human increase by voting the 
hitie groups, t never fail to chase 
their whirlhigigs and ply ther gambols 
m this safe and sheltered spot —a 
more pleasing text to me for such spe- 





culations than the [Essay of Malt is, 
or (with respect be it spoken) U 
Swedish Tables themselves. Do you 
seek beauty ¢—here you may pass as 
it were im review the fair part ot the 
community, from the budding tlow- 
rets of the boardimg-sch whose prin 
( nfenancesand sober unit mi Woult 
ilmost bhetoke ve v “ul ¢ 
Nuns, but for tl h simile that o« 
casionally plays over the former, 
thie rv sush that eulivers tle itter, 
to the f blow miatauctity of mate 
omecnaders, \re vou a] { 
mIry, A poet ¢ here 

not fail ft niet some nue 
tere I ay ssistin mtiu | 
less eflort the balance of power i 
] e, fo ex 1 Hercular m, 
fog " iter « his Peg ! 
till perch e you € not sorry t 
smmount 

i readers w It t, by t! 
tiene iveme er ti! om ract 
Ki wWilet ‘ my st rect | hear ‘ 
Ws f theirsakes andmy own,!t t 
ther writ Wy ! ilvit I i 


t 





wil 





Public Pr 


ith &e.: besides having incidentally mal- 
om led on Malls, paraded on Parades, aud 
of described semicircles on Crescents, tn 
ion innumerable provincial towns, both 
pa athome and abroad, for the better 
ra part of the last quarter of a century, 
or ludleed, my Lord! Sir! or Madam! 
s of if while you are laudably engaged in 
for perusing Uits exce llent production, l 
m1 had the honour of suddenly standing 
ib- before you, vou would [ am persuad- 
ed (if not over flurried by the appari- 
Th tion) rememberto lave scen me some- 
he where ;—classmg my countenance, 
he perhaps, among those cte rnally-famt- 
se har faces, which like immemorial 
ols sigu-posts nevel fail to meet you, the 
-a very morving of your arrival, atChel- 
e- tenham, ov the Steine at Brighton, at 
1s, the Assembly-rooms at Bath, atCourt, 
at Lloyd’s, at Almack’s or on "Change. 
ou Yet, on comparing notes, we should 
18 probably find that we bad not met at 
he any of these places 5 but on the public 
w- walk at Vienna, Berlin, Brussels, or 
m the Hague 
ale Apropos of Holland. I know no 


¢ country which could so ul dispense 


‘ with its public walks. Weth us they 
mav by some be considered as elegant 
r, supertluities 5 for it Italv be called the 
Garden, england mav as justly be 
termed the Park and Pleasurc-ground 
o hurope. Its sloping uplands and 
pleasant vales present an unbroken 
r succession of rural beauties, which 
i woo the lover of Nature from the rec 
thoearn otony of the “Promenade, 
Is, tothe wilder and more varied charms 
{ of an extended landscape, But in 
lolland the Svivan Deities are much 
, more coy md itrench themselves 
Delund so moat drams, dykes, at 
ily sluices, that Ldefy vou to pay your 
t court to them without a pair of mud. 
Th boots, aguity to clear twenty feet at 
a running jump, and tu case of a fa 
f pas, the resource of swimming or a 


cork jacket, 
For my part, after getting sw amped 


two or three attempts to come up 
“ with Duteh picturesque by steeple 

chace, | was tam to content my 

vittethe um t crrecrcation Th! 
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tering on the legitimate domain of al] 
ste walkers :—not unlike the re. 
jected suitor,who being compelled by 
some tnexorable beauty to say with 
rueful emphasis, “It must be so!” 
very senibly adds, “ Plato, thou rea. 
sonest well!”’—and seeks in the tran- 
quil intercourse of friendship a balm 
for disappointed love. 

It was in such a tone of serene and 
Platonic feeling that I visited for the 
first time that beautiful improvement 
near the Hague, which forms the de- 
mesne of the Orange-zaal, or Palais- 
It happened to bea fine 
Sunday evening towards the close of 
Autumn, Asthe chime of the vesper 
bells died away,the whole population 
of the Hague poured out to enjoy the 
Sabbath recreation of the Promenade; 
and through 
these magnificent grounds, where the 
ful! grown trees stand clustering their 
tufted heads (like a knot of portly 
Burgomasters), or receding from the 
eye, form sweeping vistas which lose 
themselves in a rich back-ground of 
forest scenery. Hereagain the sylvan 
phalanx is broken by pleasant glades, 
or smooth canals, arched at intervals 
by bridges, and communicating 
with asnperb lake, that winds beneath 
a canopy of foliage throughout the ens 
tire extent of this fairy scene. 

The whole thing wasa_ thousand 
times more to my taste than Hyde 
Park, or Kensington Gardens, or even 
the brilhant Tuileries themselves. — It 
was less artificial than any of them :— 
undisturbed by the 0 
the 
sunshine, 
tr 


wiv 


> 
mu Bois. 


dispersed themselves 


rusts 


din of carriages, 
mnoyance of dust, the glare of 


or those uncongenial ob 


sions Of city remuiscences continu 


ly forced on us in the above-men- 
troned 
the equipages, the mingled sounds,and 
the In 


this lovely park, on the contrary, you 


promenades,by the architecture 


very atmosphere around us, 


may fancy yourself a thousand miles 


from the trammel}ls and turmoils of city 


life, Nature is not here trilled, and 

chy ped, id curled into a city co 
rette “he breathes as free and tra 
f >in ler own vale of ¢ 
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or her still lovelier splitudes of Killar- 
ney. Ina kindred feeling of uncon- 
straint the company broke iuto irre- 
gular groups, and seemed to move 
about in a spiritof enjoyment un- 
known tothe dull and formal columns 
that turn out with the regularity 
of rank and file to inhale their hebdo- 
madal quantum of Elyde Park air. 
They recurredtomy mind under the 
image of an immense school, marshal- 
led like the Blue-coat boys for the so- 
ber recreation of an evening walk, 
but restricted under the penalty of a 
flogging to the prescribed order of 
march. Following up the association 
I bethonght myself of the chilling 
damp which tolling of the halt-hour 
bell, the confined limits of the play- 
ground, and, above all, the obnoxious 
vicinity of the stud¢-room, have often 
thrown like a wet blanket on the 
delights of cricket, fives, or football ; 
and contrasted those dreary misgir- 
ings with the triumphant feelings of 
liberty and emancipation which ne- 
ver failed to consecrate the glorious 
remembrance of a holiday, spent in 
the unconstrained riot of nutting, 
trout-catching, bird-nesting, or squir- 
rel-hunting. 

In like manner the hoarse 
smoky breath, and gloomy counte. 
nance of old London, must often, me 
thinks, like the purtentous totrusion 
of an anyury pedagogue, conjure up 
the unwelcome images of tasks, du. 
ties, privations, and flagellations in 
perspective. It is the vast) work. 
house, in which every member of the 
community, from the statesman 
the postman, aud from the general to 
the man-milliver, has his allotted la. 
bour; and the Park, like the play 
ground, is too near the scene of coer 
cion, not to check the joyous oblivion 
of restraint, which is the very essence 
of recreation. You are, im short, but 
a remove from the study-room, and 
within hearing of the half-hour bell, 

But the elysium which encircles 
the Orange-zaal is uumarted by any 
such importunate association: tlic il- 
lusion of rural beauty is complete ; 


vorce, 


to 
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and the whole scene recalls that ma- 
niere detre,which must be dear tothe 
remembrance of those of my readers 
who have indulged in the schoolboy 
delights of nutting, trout-catching, 
bird-nesting, and squirrel-hunting, 


en 


THE FIRST-FLOOR LODGER 


There are two lodged together. 
Shaksneare. 
tulus.—Orid. 


Nec hocpes ab hospite 


**Aw Englishman's house in his cas. 
tle. 
a comparison 


I grant it; but, for his lodging, 
be found, 
Au Enylishman’s house may be his 
castle; but thatcau only be where he 
consents to keep the whole of it. Of 
all earthly alliances and partnerships 
iuto Which mortal man is capable of 
being trepanned, that which induces 
two intereststo place themselves with. 
in four walls, is decidedly the most 
unholy. It sohappens that, through. 
out my life, | have had oceasion only 
for half a house, and, from motives of 
economy, have been unwilling to pay 
rent for a whole one; but—there con 
be, on earth, I find, no resting place 
for him who is so unhappy as to want 
ouly “halfa house!” In the course of 
the last eight years, I have occupied 
ove hundred and forty-three different 
lodgings, running the gauntlet twice 
through and 


remams to 


Westminster, 
and, oftener than Loan remember, the 
“ oul-parishes” through! As 
“ > are a5 bad as a fire, it fol- 
that | 
times aud a half through the borrors 


Loudon 


two 
removes 
lows have gone seventy-on¢ 
of conflagration! And, mw every place 
where I have lived, it has been my 
fate to be domiciled with a monster ! 
But my heard, asa 
voice upon the house-top, crying out 
until I find rehef. I have been ten 
days already in the abode that | now 
write from, so I can't, in reason, look 


vowe shall be 


to stay more than three or four more. 
I hear people talk of “ the grave” as 
a lodging (at that a man is 
sia of:~ but, if there be one resur- 


rection-man ahve when | die, as sure 


worst 


sure 











as quarter-day I shall be taken up 
again. 

The first trial I endured when I 
came to Loudon, was making the tour 
of allthe boarding-houses—being de- 
luded, I believe, sertatum, by every 
prescriptive form of “advertisements.” 

First, I was tried by the pretence 
modest—this appeared in The Ttmes 
allthe year round, “ Desirable cir- 
cle"— Airy situation” —* Limited 
number of guests”—Livery attention” 
—and “no children * 

Next, was the commanding—at the 
very “head and front” of The Morn- 
ing Post. “ Vicinity of the fashion- 
able squares !"’—* ‘Two persons, to 
jncrease society" —* Family of condi- 
tion”-—and “Terms, at Mr. Sauis's, 
the bookseller’s.” 

Then came the irresistible. “ Wi- 
dow of an officer of rank”’—“ Uupro- 
tected early tu life"—*« Desirous to ex- 
tend family circle”"—* Flatiers her- 
wif,” &e. 

Mooushine all together! 

“ Desirable circle"—A bank clerk, 
and five daughters who wanted hus- 
bands. Brandy aud water afler sup- 
per, aud booby from Devonshire 
suaptup before my eyes. Little boy 
tooin the family, that belonged to 
asister who “had died.” I hate 
sandal; but Tnever could find out 
where that sister had been buried. 

“ Fashionable square’’—The fire, to 
the frying-pan! The worst rtem— on 

usideration )»—in all ay ¢ xperieuce, 
Dishes without meat, and beds with 
out blankets. “ Terms,” “two hun 

red guineas a-year,” and surcharges 
oriivht candle. And, as for dinner 

‘lama Yorkslireman, luever knew 
What it meant while | was in Man 
ester Square ! 

[have had two step-mothers, Mr. 
Editor, and | was six months at Mrs. 
lickletoby’s preparatory se hool, and 

never saw i Woman since l wis 
borueut meat like Lady Catherine 
Skinfliat! 


about her slice which (afler a good 


There wasa transparency 


incheon) one could pause to look af. 
she would cover sou a whole plat 
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with fillet of veal and ham, and not 
increase the weight of it half an ounce. 

And then the Misses Skinflints— 
for knowledge of anatomy—their cut- 
ting up a fowl!-—Io the puniest half- 
starved chicken that ever broke the 
heart of a brood-hen to look at, they 
would find yon side-boune, pinion, 
drum-stick, liver, gizzard, rump, and 
merry-thought! and, even beyond 
this critical acquaintance with all ad- 
mitted — and apocryphal --divisions 
and distinctions, | have caught the eld- 
est of them actually inventing new 
joints, that, even in speculation, never 
before existed ! 

l understand the meaning now of 
the Persian salutation—“ May your 
shadow never be less!” I lost mine 
entirely in about a fortnight that [ 
staul at Lady Skinflint’s, 

Two more hosts took me “ at live- 
rv" (besides the “widow” of the * of- 
ficer of rank” )—an apothecary, who 
made patients of his boarders, and au 
attoruey, who looked for clients 
among them. | got away fromthe me- 
dical gentleman rather hastily, for I 
found thatthe pastry-cook who served 
the house was his brother; and the 
lawver Was so pressing about “ dis. 
counts,” and “investments of proper 
ty,” that T never ventured to sign my 
name, even to a washing-bill, during 
the few days | was in the house: on 
quiltiog the which, | took courage, 
aud hired a “ First Floor” according- 
ly (* unfurnished”) in the neighbour- 
hood of bloomsbury Square. 

* Mutatio loci, non ingenii.” 

Phe premier coup of my new career 
amounted to an escape. | ordered a 
carte blanche outfit from an uphol. 
sterer of Piccadilly; determined to 
have my “ apartments” unpexception- 
ible, Leutered them, and discovered, 
vfter a hundred pounds laid out in 
painting, decorating, and curtain fit- 
ting, that the “ ground landlord” had 
certain claims which would be liqui- 
dated when my property * went im.” 

I'his miscarriage made me so cau- 


before | could choos 


tiuus, tlt, 
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again, | was thesworn borror of every 
auctioneer aud house-agent (socalled) 
in Loudou. I refused twenty oflers, 
at least, because they had the appear- 
ance of bemg “ great 
Eschewed all houses, as though they 
had the plague, in which I found that 
“single gentlemen were preferred.” 
Was threatened with three actious of 
defamation for questioning the sol- 


bargains. 


vency of persons in business, Aud, at 
length, was so lncky as to hit upon a 
really desirable mansion! The * fa 
mily perfectly respectable ;” but had 
* more room” than was necessary to 


them; demanded the strictest re 
ferences,” and accepted no inmate for 
“less than ayear.” Into this most un- 
exceptionable abode 1 conveved my- 
selfand my property. Sure | should 
stay for ever, and doubted whether I 
ought not to secure itat once tor ten 
vears Instead of one And, before | 
had been settled in the house three 
quarters of au hour, | found that the 
chimness—every one of them ! smoked 
from the top to the bottom ! 

There was guilt im the landlord's 
eye, the moment the first puff drove 
me out of my drawing-room. tle 
made an effort to say something like 
* damp-dry;” but the “amen” stuck 
in his throat. Ee could not say, 
*“amen,” Mr. Editor, when I did ery 
** God bless us!’ The whole build- 
ing,from the kitchen to the garret, was 
infected with the malady. Thad no- 
ticed the dack complexions of the fa- 
mily, and bad concluded they were 
from the West ludies,—they were 


smoke-dried !— 
* Blow high, blow low! 


Il suffered six weeks auder excuses 
knowing them to be humbug all the 
while. For a whole month it) was 
“the wind;” but I saw ‘“*the wind’ 
twice all round the compass, aud 
found, blow which wav it would, it 
still blew down my chimney. 

‘Then we came to“ Cures.” — First, 
there were alterations at the top—new 
chimney -pots, cowls, hovels—ind all 
making the thine wors: 


I mCi We 





tried at the bottom rates reset, and 
flues coutracted—stil! fo no purpose, 
Phen we came to burning charcoal; 
and in four days | was in a decline, 
Phen we kept the doors and windows 
open ; and in one day | gota fitofthe 
rheumatism. Aud inspite of doorsor 
windows, blowers, registers, or Count 
Rumford—precaution m= putting on 
coals, or Mathematical management of 
poker—down the enemy would come 
to our very faces,—pool! poof! 
till to per ued Tleaven that 
smoke had life and bemg, that] might 


commit murder on teat once, and so 


—"s if 


in derision ! 


be hanged; and, at eheth, ater 
throwime every moveable leould com- 


mand at i vrate and the chimney by 


turns, and paying ** bo cure no pay 

doctors by dozens, who did nothing 
but make dirt and mischief, T sent 

t respectable surveyor, | 1 bin for 
his opmion beforehand, and beard that 
the fault tp the clhimocws was “ rad 

cal,” and notto be rem ad without 
pu log the house dow: 

I paid my twelvemouth’s rent, 
wished ouly that my landlord mig 
live through | lease, L heard 
afterwards, that he bad himself been 


Imposed upon ; and that the house, 
from the first fire ever hhehted ta at, 
had been a scandal to the ua ibour- 
hood, But this whole Viagazine 
would not suffice to cnumerate the 
variety of wretcheduesses—and smok 
chimneys the very least of them 
which drove me a second time t 


' 


change my plan of life; the number 
sthat | lived tn 3 anc the 


conveniences, greater or lesser, al 


less lodgin 


‘ 
tending each. In one place,my servants 


' 
quarrelled with the servants of © the 
people of the house.” LT another, “the 
people of the house's” servatits qua 
relled with mine. Etlere, my hous 


keepet refused to stay, because “ the 


Lhere, my foot 
man begved 1 would * provide my- 


kitchen was damp 


self,” as there were “rats to lis cock- 


loft,” Phensomebody fell over a pail 
of water, left: pou “my stairs ; * and 
“s ceclared, it was “ the 


my maid 
other maid 


had patie > i 
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the cats fought; and I was assured, 
that mine had given the first scratch. 
On the whole, the disputes were so 
manifold, and always ending to my 
discomfiture, —for the lady of the man 
sion would assail me,—1] never couid 
get the gentlemaa to be dissatisfied, 
aud so conclude the controversy by 
kicking him down stairs,)—that see 
ing one clear advantage maintained 
by the ground possessor, viz. that I, 
when we squabbled, was obliged to 
vacate, and he remained where he 
was, I resolved, ounce for all, to turn 
the tables upon mankind at large, and 
become a “ landlord,” and a house- 
keeper,” inmy own pamediate pet 
son. 

“ Sir, the qrey qoose hath laid a 
eng -Nir, the old harn doth need» 
pair. ~The cook swe aveth, the meat 
doth burn at the fire.—Joln Thoma 
isin the stocks; and ever: thing sta 


on your arrival,” 


| would not advise any si ele 4 
tleman hastily to conclude that tie ts 
in (listress, Bachelors are discoutent- 
ed, and take wives ; footmmen are am 
bitious, and take eating-houses. What 


does either party gain by the change? 
“ We know,” the wise man has said, 
“what we are; but we know not what 
we may be.’ 

Inestimating the happiness of house 
holders, I had 


tobe like mysel 


‘ 
Is 


macined all tenan 
mild, forbearin 


minctual, and couteuted ; but Ll“ kept 


T 
I 
; ; 
house” three years, and was never out 
whole time! I did 
trouble, to get 


, , 
rly into a creditable mansion—yjust 


of hot water the 
manage, after some 
fa 

Missing one, by a stroke of fortune 


which had 


braziers shop at the back 


Ofit, and was always shewu at hours 
when the workmen were oe fo di 

ner—and sent a notice to the papers, 
fhata bachelor of sober labits, hav- 
ing “a larger residence than he want 
ed,” would dl spose of half of ittoa 
family of respectability, But) the 
whole world seemed to be, and T think 
ina plot to drive me out ot u 

SUSES lu th first ten days of in 

Vol 








\ s 
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new dignity, I was visited by about 
tax-gatherers, half of them 
with claims that 1 never heard of, and 
the other half with claims exceeding 
inv expectations. The houscholder 
seemed to be the minister's very milch- 
cow—the positive s¢ ape-goat of the 
whole communinity! I was called 
ou for house-tax, window-tax land- 
tax, and servants’-tax ! Poor's-rate, 
sewers’-rate, pavement-rate, and sca- 
vengers-rate! [ had to pay for wa- 
tering streets on which other people 
walked—for lighting lamps which 
other people saw by—for maintaining 
watchmen who slept all night—and 
for building churches that I never 
went into. And—I never knew that 
the country was taxed till that mo- 
ment !—these were but a few of the 
“dues” to be sheared off from me. 
Phere was the clergyman of the pa- 
rish, whom TU never saw, sent to me 
it Easter for “an offering There 
was the charity-school of the parish 
solicited “the honour” of my “ sub- 


tweuty 


scription and support.’ (ne scoun- 
drel came to inform me that [I was 
‘drawn for the militia,” and offered 
to “get me off,” on payment of a sum 
of money. Auother rascal imsisted 
that | was * chosen constable; and 
wtually brought the inszgnia of office 
‘Then IT had petitions to 
from all the people 


to my door 
read in writing 
wh hose to be in distress—personal 
be vars 


. Who penetrated into my par 
, to be sent to Bridewell or other- 
wise gotrid of. Windows were broken 
md nobody” had “doneit.” The 
key of the street-door was lost, and 
“nobody” had “ had it.” ‘Phen my 
cook stopped up the kitehen “sink s* 
ind the breklayers took a month to 


se 


open it. Then my gutter ran ov er, 
id Hooded my neighbour's garret, 


ind | was served with notice of an ac 
“*#e¢28 


tiOu for dilapidation. 





CAPTAIN PARRY'S VOLVAGE, 
Pur following isCaptain Parry’s ac- 
nt of the first interview wath the 
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Esquimaux, as related in his nar- 
rative of his secoud voyage just pub- 


lished :— 


“On the morning of the first of Febru- 
ary it was reported tu me that a num- 
ber of strange people were seen on the 


westward coming towards us ; 


we 


found them to be Esquimaux, and 


also 


huts on shore, at the distance of 


discovered some 


appearance of 


two 


miles from the ships iv thesame direc- 


tion. 


immediatety 


set out, accom- 


panied by Captai Lyon, an othicer 
from each ship, and two of the men, 
to meet the natives, who, to the num 
ber of five and twenty, were drawn 
up in aline abreast, and still advanced 
siowly towards us. As we approached 
nearer they stood still, remaiming as 


before in a compact line, from which 


they did not move for some time 


we reacned them. 


alter 


Nothing could ex- 


ceed their quiet aud orderly beha- 


viour on this occasion, which present- 
ed a very striking contrast with the 
noisy demeanour of the natives of [lud- 


sou's Strait. 


They 


appeare data dis- 


tance to have arms in their hands,but 
what we had taken for bows or spear 


proved to be 


omy 


afew blades of 


whalebone which they had brought, 
either asa peace-offering or for bar 


ter, and which we mmediately 


pur. 


chased for a few small nails and beads 


the 
three 


Some of 


were 


women, of 
or tour, 


whom there 
as well 


children, in this party, having hand 
some clothes on, which attracted our 


altention, they began, to our ulter as 
tonmshbment andcousternation, tostrip, 


though the thermometer stood 
degrees below Zero. 
however, that there was 
dreadful in this as we 


il 


nothing s 
/ 


first mm 


every individual among them bavin 


on a complete duuble suit. 


Phe whot 


were of deer-skin, and looked both 
clean and comfortable 
* Llowever quietly the Esquimaux 


had waited our approach, aud 


sti 


coutinued toconduct themselves, there 


immed, 


is two 


We soon four d, 


wes is little apprehension or distrust 


visible in their countenances or man 


ner as tt was possible for one strange 


sct of 


another 


persons fo eve 
. ws SOOn, thie 
had bought all that the 


snd made them a number of valua 


pre seuts 


wisl 
huts 


plied, 


together. 


to 


accompany 


( 


y 


on meeting 

4 

Tore, as we 
} 

ua TT 

had to se 4 


we exp essed, | Vv sigus 
them 


1) 
‘ 
’ 


to 


I 


then 


with which they willingly com. 


and we bpp tiie 


in our w 


maux were very much 


agaptase 


“y 


diately 


the 


ibyvo 


set out 


| Sule 


dogs, especially by alarge one of tl 


Newfoundland breed that had been 
taught to fetch and carry 1 qualifi 
cation which seemed to excite up 
bounded astourshment ; aud the chy! 
dren could scarce contain themselves 
for joy, when Captain Levon gay 
them a stick to throw for the dog t 
bring back to to them A child 


five orsix years old, thus amusing itse 


on such a day, 
formed by no means the | 
teristy 
An old and infirm man, supportes 
a stick, which indeed he much 


figure of our 


motley grou 


ind in such r¢ 


ist charag 


| 


need 


was soon left behind us, lits compa 


nions sceming to take no notice of | 


infirmities, and leaving him, witl 


reluctance or apok 


home 
hund 
maux 


meg to confine 


it 


three 


went on before 


red ‘ ids, 


there cle 


frightened at our conit 


run 


“When itisremem) 


away, 


, to 
his own pace, 
had approched th 


huts within a 


us, having 
viously explained that they 


rs 
=» 


1 hisw 


tien 
Whe 


“ 


the isc 


weit 
le ben 
they shou 


ist, 


red that 


} 





habitations were fully with sights 
ships, and how many eyes“ 
coutmually on the look-out among tus 
forany thing that could atiord war 
interest 1 Our present sttuat 
our SUTprise mis be, » some deure 


ag 


ot 


dre fil, as re gul nly 


live 


and above 6 


ned 
’ 
huts, with cane 
pimen, we 


ral, 


to 


sledges, doz 


t clu 
bk 


all Aap peda 


it 


it finding an establishment 


ance, as permanently fixed, as if they 


had occupied the sani 


whole 


exterior 


Was 


winter 


of this little 


m no small ce 


as to create astonishment, that feeln 


yy 


spot for tt 


If the first view of tl 


e woe st 


hem ht 











on accepting the invilation soon given 
us, foente rtheseextreordipary houses, 
inthe construction of which we ob- 
corved that nota single material was 


used but snow mad ice \fier creep. 


ig through two low pass ges,having 

each its arch door-way, we came to 

a small circular apartment, of which 

the roof Was tpertect arched dome, 

From this thiee coor ways, also 

rebed, and of larger dimensions than 
’ 


the ouler ones, lech into as many 


habited i intents, one on each sme, 


md the other fac rus as we cuter 


Phe ustersor of these | resented ascene 
no less novel than iterestiny, Thee 
women were seated on the beds at the 
sides of the hats, each baving her hit- 


j 


the tireeplace f mp ,with all domes 


vtensils about her: the children 


crept Delond them mothers, and the 
vs, except the female ones, which 
were mauled with a part of the 
beds, s k pastusin histhay. Phe 
the sal ibited | irt of 
the huts was similar to that of thi 
i 


f,beimmgadome formed 





oulerap . hg 
by separate blocks of snow, laid with 
great regularity and no smaltbartjeach 
Demy « mtothe shape requisite t 
1 subst larch, from 7 1 
et high, om the centre,and having ne 
pol whatever but what this prin- 
e of bu wv ppled, 1 shall 
t jiere ither describe the pt } 
lies t sc s edilices, 1e- 
tk ' thot cheer " s 
Newut vltw mitted to them by 
f rw rw « »nealiv fitted 
t r ho apartment 
*"Wef i ew acquatnta 
s srrou ty eusing s, iS We ver 
reais to be pleased; so that we were 
s ‘ “ lterms wath all W hitle 
we were 1 ' ti examiboine every 


part of their huts, their whole bel 


‘ rw th liuhest deyvree ¢ 

t Iv, resgy t »and good Lhumoured 

I ea received the va os af 
sthat were given them, either 
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escape fromthem. We had also great 
reason to believe that these people pos- 
sessed in uo ordinary degree the qua- 
lity of honesty, a quality the more 
desirable to us, as we had on shore, 

ud observatory, all 
our boats aud other articles, which, 
had they been disposed to pilfer, it 
would have required all our vigilance 
toguarnd. If we dropped a glove or 
ihandkerchief without knowing it, 
they would immediately direct our at- 
tention to it by poimting, and if the 
owner had left the hut before they 
liscovered if, would run out after him 
Numberless instances of 


besides the house 





to returnat 

a sunilar kind occurred in the course 

ursubsequent communication with 

them, some of which | shall hereafter 
have an opportunity of relating.” 

Phis account is accompanied with 

' te, contammg awell-drawn “In- 

terior of an Esquimaux snow-hut,” 

» doubt is delineated 

vy, as it enables us to 


hich we havet 
will vreat hideltt 
imaviue the scene very correctly, 
“ At an early hour onthe 2d we set 
it witha large party on our pro- 
posed excursion t >the huts. The na- 
tives received us with greatcordiality, 
1! vh with somewhat more noisy ex 
pressions of pleasure than before, and 
we soon begau amore minute exami 
ation of their habitations and furui- 
ture, in which they readily assisted us, 
except that they 


closely on the deer-skins which com- 


iways sat very 


posed their beds, under which were 
stowed such articles as they were 
east willhug or able to dispose of. 


They sold, however, a great number 


their things without reluctance ;: 


md it was tudeed astonishit v7 to see 
with what eagerness they wonld, fo: 
f change md 


the mere sake variety, 


barter sume of their most ind spensa- 


ile articles for the veriesttrifles in our 
possession For tance, a singl 
wing-needle, of which they possess 
ibundance not much tferior toour 


mia wel 








not have beena fair equivalent. Va- 
rious other instances of the same kind 
occurred by which indeed they were 
not ultimately losers, though they cer- 
tainly would have been so had our in- 
tercourse ended here 

“We dined in the buts, and the Ese 
quimanx gladly partook of our biscuit 
and meat, and even of a little wine, 
which however they did not relish. 
We returned on board about sun-set, 
much gratified with the interesting 
day had past, having laid the 
foundation of that perfect confidence 
and goc d understanding which, with 
little or no interruption, aiterwards 
subsisted between us and our new 


we 


ac- 
quaintance.” 

Thisfriendly feeling had abated no- 
thing of its interruption on the return 
of the adveuturers from the summer 
excursion. 

“As soon as we had anchored I went 
on shore, accompanied by several of 
the officers, to pay the Psquimaux a 
visit, a crowd of them meeting us as 
usual on the beach and 
with every demonstration ofjov. They 
had vot 
y alwaysre- 


greeting us 


seemed disappomted that we 
reached Akkoolee, for the 
ceive with eagerness any totelligence 
of their distant country people. Many 
of them, and thre 
number, frequently repeated the ex 
pressious, “ On k Na-o !” (no sum- 


Toolemak, among 


mer.) * Took-too Na-o Ho rele. 
deer,) which we considered at the 
time as some confirmation of ourown 


surmises respecting the badness of the 
past summer. When we told them we 
were come to winter among them, 
they expressed very great and doubt. 
less very stucere delight, and even a 
few thanks) escaped them 


commun this 


coyvennas 
the first 
prece of intelligence. 

* We found these pec ple already 
established in their winter residences, 
which consisted principally of the huts 
before described, but modified in va. 
rious ways 


on ition of 


both as to form and ma. 


terials. The roofs which were whol- 
ly wanting m the summer, were now 
furmied by skis stretched tight across 
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from side to side. ‘This, however, as 
we soon afterwards found, was only a 
preparation for the final winter cover- 
ing of snow, and imdeed many of the 
huts were subsequently lined in the 
same way within, the shins being at- 
tached to the sides and roof by slender 


threads of whalebone, disposed in 





jarge and regular stitches. Before the 

passages already described, others 
1) 

were now added from ten to fifieen 


feet in length, and frow four to five 
feet high, neatly constructed of large 
flat slabs of ice cemented tovet 
and 
were entirely built of this material, 


alsu 

of 
cwenlar or octangulasr form, 
aud roofed with skins like the 
The ] 
dhe these 
the 


glass, and their newness mace 


snow water. one huis 


a rhe 
thers. 
tht and transparent ctleet with- 
singular habitations cave oue 


idea of being ina house o! 


them 


look clean, comfortable, and whole- 
some. Notso the more substantial 
bone huts, which from their extreme 


closeness and accumulated fi th, emiut- 


ted an almost insupportable stench, to 


Which an abundant supply of raw and 
halfputrid walrus flesh a no small 
degree contributed, The passages to 


these are so low as to nake it neces 
sary to crawl ou the hands and | ts 
fo enter them; and the flours of the 
apartinents were psome so stecy i 


, thatwe could with difficalty 


SHIP pes 
pass and repass, without the k of 
continuaily falling among the bith 


with which they were covered. These 


dirtiest because the most 
Esquimaux bhabita- 


it may be 


were the 


durable of any 


} 


tions we had yet seen, and 


—. sed thes did not much improve 


durmg the winter. Some bitehes with 


young were very carefully and con- 
veniently lodged in small square ken- 
nels, made of four upright slabs of ( 
covered with a fifth, and having a 


small hole as a door mone ofthe sides 
The canoes were also laid upon two 
slabs of this kind, like tall tomb-stones 

erect; and a quantity of 
slabs 


flerent places 


Slandig 


spare Iywing ind 


eave the croundanu ippcarance s¢ me 


What rescaablu that of stuluary 
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yard, Large stores of walrus’ and 
seals’ flesh, principally the former, 
were «le posite dunner be ips of stones 
all about the beach, and, as we after- 
wards found, in various other parts of 
the island, which shewed that they 
had made some provision for the wit 
ter, though, with ther evormons con- 
sumption of tood, it proved avery in- 


adequate one. 


THE BIND'’S RELFAS"® AT THE GRAVE, 


inthen tuo ‘ est l s ' I ‘ 
gal and) = Malo ‘ cages ft vt | Be 
which they selease over tue Corpse 
Go forth, for she is gone 
With the voldeu light of her wavy 
hair, 
She is goue to the fields of the viewless 


ir, 
She hath left her dwell 


ng lone 


Her voice hath pass’d away ! 
It hath pass’ away, like a summer- 
breeze, 
When it leaves the hills for the far blue 
seas, 


Where we mav not trace its way 


Go forth, aud e ber be free! 
With thy radiant wing aud thy joyous 
eye, 
Thou hast all the range of the sunny 
‘ 


And what 1s our grief to thee 


Is it aught e’en to her we mourn 
Doth she look on the tears by her kin- 
d ] shed 
Doth she rest with che flowers o'er ber 
geutle head, 
Or float on tl licht winds borne 


We know not, but she ts gone 
Her step from the dance, and her voice 
from the sung, 
And the smile of her eye from the festal 
throng 
—She hath left her dwelling lone, 


When the waves at sunset shine ’ 


We may hear thy voice, amidst thou 
sands more, 
In the citron-woods of our gl Wiles 
shore, 
But we shall not Know > tlasue 
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Ev'n so with the loved one flown 
Her smile in the starlight may wander 
by, 
Her breath may be near in the wind’s 
low sigh, 
Around us—burt all unknown. 


Go forth—we have loosed thy chain ? 
We may deck thy cage with the richest 
" flowers 
Which the bright day rears in our east- 
ern bowers, 
But thou wilt not be lured again, 


Ev’n thus may the summer pour 
All ivagraut things on the land’s green 
breast, 
And the glorions Earth like a bride be 
drest, 
But it wins her back no more! 
——— 
SCYLLA, CHARY BDIS, AND THE EAR OF 
DONYSiUS, 


From S$ tis Memoir on Sicily 


Scylla.— As the breadth across this 
celebrated strait has been so often dis- 
puted, [| particularly state, that the 
Faro Tower is exactly six thousand 
and forty-seven English yards from 
that classical bugbear, the Rock of 
Seylla, which, by poetical fiction, has 
been depicted in such terrific colours, 
and to describe the horrors of which, 
Phalerion, a painter, celebrated for his 
nervous representation of the awful 
and the tremendous, exerted his ta- 
lent. But the flights of poetry can 
seldom bare to be shackled by home. 
ly truth, and if we are to receive the 
fine imagery, that places the summit 
of this rock in clouds brooding eternal 
mists aud tempests—that represents 
it as inaccessible, even to a man pro- 
vided with twenty hands and tweuty 
feet, and immerses its base among ra- 
venous sea dogs ;—why vot also ree 
ceive the whole circle of mythological 
dogmas of Homer, who, though so 
frequently dragge d forth as an author- 
ity in history, theology, surgery, and 
geography, ought, mm justice, to be 
read ouly as a poet. In the writings 
of soe xquisite a bard, we must not 
expect to find all his representations 
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strictly confined to a mere accurate 
narration of facts. Moderns of intel- 
ligence, in visiting this spot, have 
gratified their imaginations, already 
heated by such descriptions as the 
escape of the Argonants, and the dis- 
asters of Ulysses, with fancying il the 
scourge of seamen, and that in a gale 
its caverns “roar like dogs;” but I, 
as a sailor, never perceived any difler- 
ence between the effect of the surges 
here and 
have frequently watched it close ly ia 
bad weather. It is now, as I presume 
it ever was, , of bok! 
approac h, alittle worn at its base, and 
surmounted by a castle, wilh a sandy 
bay on each side. 
Charybdis.—Outside the tongue of 
land, or Braccio di St. Raimere, that 
forms the harbour of Messina, les the 
Galofaro, or celebrated vortex of Cha- 
rybdis, which has, with more reason 
than Scylla, been clothed with terrors 
by the writers of antiquity. To the 
undecked boats of the Rhegians, Lo- 
crians, Zancleans, aud Greeks, it must 
have been formidable ; for, even in the 


on any other coast, yet | 


2 common rock 


present day, sma!! craft are sometimes 
endangered by it, and [ have seen se- 
veral men-of-war, and even a seveuly- 
four-guu ship, whirled round ou its 
surface ; but, by using due cantion, 
there is generally very little danger or 
inconvenience to be apprehended. It 
appears to be an agitated water, of from 
seventy to ninety fathoms in depth, 
circhug tv quick eddies. Itis owing 
probably to the mecting of the har- 
bour and lateral with the 
main one, the latter being forced over 
in this direction by the opposite point 
of Pezzo. ‘This agrees in some mea- 
sure wah the relation of Thucydides, 
whg calls it a violeut reciprocation of 
the Tyrrhene and Sicilian seas, and 
he isthe only writer of remote anti- 
quity | remember to have read, who 
has assigned this danger its true situa- 
tion, aud not exaggerated its effects. 
Many wonderful stories are told re- 


currents 


specting this vortex, particularly some 
said tu lave been related by the cele- 


Seylla, Charybdis, and the Ear of Dionysius. 


brated diver, Colas, who lost his life 
here; I have 
however, during my examination of 
this spot, to believe any of them. 

Ear of Dionysius.—The sides,though 
still of great height, descend consider. 
ably below the present level of the 
earth; and, amidst a variety of gro. 
tesque columnar rocks (one of which, 
an insulated mass, bears the ruin of a 


never found reason, 


Saracen tower 
where a profitable manu 
tre is carried on; and one of them is 
the remarkable excavation, called the 
tympanum of the ear, This cavern, 
which, from history and tradition, and 
from its size and the echoit produces, 
awakens a lively interest, isin the fing 
geometrical shape of aparabolic curve, 
ending inanellipticalarch, with sides 
parallel to its axis, perfectly smooth, 


some grottoes areseen, 


ictory of me 


and covered with a slight stalactic 
iicrustation, that renders its repercus- 
sionsamazingly souorous, Although 


a considerable portion has becn filled 
up, which Lascertained by excavation, 
itisstillsixty-fourfeet in breadth, and 
one hundred and eighty-seven deep. 
It has an awful and 
auce, Which, with is singular shape, 


gloomy appear. 


perhaps, gave rise to tle popul ir and 

g paradox, that Dionysius had 
it constructed for the 
those whom he deemed inimical to hrs 


ailiusing 
confinement of 


withorty; and that, from the little 
apartment ibove, he ce uld overhear 
tthe conversation that passed amoung 
the captives, and deal his mercy or 


This st r\, 
however, cannot be founded in trath, 
not the 
finementofany person of rank, except 
dithyrambic 


vongeance accordingly. 


as history does record con. 


Philoxenus, the poet; 
and even his imprisonment, from his 
speedy rele ise, may be deemed to have 
) humiliation. It was 
most probably one of the prisons 
the ¢ of the 


were 


been only a 


whee yilirus ancl dregs 
though it 
that the 


design and art ipparent in its forma- 


populace conhiwed, 


must certainly be admitted 


tion would indicate amore sper ialob 


peet. t 


Phe tyrant, however, could t 
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Th 
of 


ch 
CT. 
he 
ro. 
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n 


ile 








have listened with satisfaction or ad 
vantage ; for if two or more people 
are speaking together, it occasions 
only a confused clamour ; and unless 
this room, the access to which must 
always have been diffcult, was more 
couvenient than U found it, it nust 
have been a wretched apartment for 
the mighty ruler of Syracuse. 


FORGET MI NOT 


** Maip of my love! | must away 

Yon waving pennon chides tny stay : 

Butere my lingering steps depart, 

To keep mine image in thine heart, 

‘Take this fair flower, whose modest 
worth 

E’eras I’ve marked it to the earth 

Its blossoms bend, hath seemed to me 

Like thy retiring modesty. 

See, love! its soft and azure hue 

Is like thine eye of lustrous blue ; 

Andclear and pure as isthy soul, 

Whose thoughts are under Heaven's 
coutrol. 

Take it, my love, and let its name 

An echo in thy bosom claim 

Where’er I g 

Forget me not—Forget me bot.’ 


vo, Whate’er my lot 


The warrior’s gone to the battle plain— 
But his parting words were not in vain ; 
There is vo flower in field or grove 
That shares that gentle lady's love, 
How fair sve’er their buds have blown, 





Save that her lover gave alone ; 

Aud when that tlowret meets her eye 
\ prayer ts mingled witha sigh, 
While gentle voices round the spot 


Seem whispering—* Forget me not.’ 

The battle raged —the warrior fell 

What Ivre shall e’er presume totell 

The doubt which searce the tale be 
lieved 


That heart so foud could be bereaved 





Tie maddening pang, the bursting 
sigh, 

The throbbis ¢ bosom’s agony 

Thoughts of past bliss her grief to 
swell] 


Unspoken and unspeakable 


Shedied n t,aud the waste of ye 
Hath hushed her sighs aud dried het 
itur 
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But in the depth of her wrung heart 

Shall love ne’er die, nor grief depart. 

Her happier hours, aud hapless they, 

Are at the time of closing day, 

When mid her gay and rich parterre 

She bends upon one flowret there 

A lengthened glance with trembling 
eye, 

Andas the west wind murmurs by 

The thoughts of other days will trace 

A smile of sadness on her face, 

As though her ear the accents caught, 

** Forget ne not—Forget me not.” 


TEA-PARTY CONVERSATION, 
A Curd 


Mrs. Botnerum and Miss Boreum 
respectfully inform the givers and re- 
ceivers of those delightful and econo 
mical parties, which commence at six, 
and conclude at ten precisely, includ- 
ing the agreeable refections of tea, 
toast, wine, and cake, with the pleas- 
ing interludes of whist and com. 
merce, that they have opened an es 
tablishment for their accommodation, 
to which their earnest attention is so- 
licited. 

It cannot have escaped the atten- 
tion of the ladies and gentlemen be- 
fore alluded to, that, however con- 
tinually and properly the conversa- 
tion at fea-parties may be sustain- 
ed, some unfortunate intervals of si- 
lence will occur, and other topics, be- 
side those legitimate objects of re- 
mark on those occasions— be affairs 
of our neizhbours—will be sometimes 
introduced, and which, not unfres 
quently, produce vupleasant results 
for instance,—a few nights since at an 
entertainment given by the elegant 
Mrs. Crossascat, when the affairs of 
Mr. Overdone had been thoroughly 
canvassed, and he and his family kind- 
ly sent to tremediable ruin, while 
Mr. Tittup was stirring his coffee 
with great vehemence to assist his 
imagination to another topic, he sud- 
denly threw it over the new dress of 
his hostess, which drew from her an 
expression more suit ible to the lips of 
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a trooper than to those of a first rate 


eles ante. 
an inexperienced youth, unhappily 
addicted to lite rary pursuits, Hol con- 
tented with uttering an unintelligible 
remark respecting the culmination of 
Jupiter, enquired of a respectable 
elderly gentleman his opinion respect. 
ing the comparative merits of Scott 
and Byron, which not only occasioned 
! throughout the 
party, but made the aforesaid gentle 


a stare of surprise 
Than remove 
the head which plainly tndicated his 
opinion, and was the foundation of a 
report generally prevalent the next 
morning, that the 
had been consigned to the care 
Finch. 


Thus being fully impressed with the 


poor youu mae 
of Dr, 


dangers of silence, and of the twtro 


duction of improper topices ; and hav. 
ing been further informed that some 
wise man (whether Plato or Sancho 
Panza they cannot say) has declared 
that the superiority of human reason 
over animal instinct the 
power of the former to draw infer- 


consists in 


ences from premises ; Mesdames 
and B. have made such arrangements 
as will enable them to draw inferences 
from all the premises in the town 
Besides their own madcfatigable exer- 
tions, they have engaged two ex- 


tremely tmtelligent housematds, who 


have formed connections with all the 
servants in the neighbourhood, and 
by this mediumthe most trifling trains 
actions will be conveyed tothem, and 
coloured ina manner most likely to 
suit the wishes of their fricnds Ail 


courtships, marriages, misfortunes,and 


ill visits and visitors 


quar Ss —ttes 

tations given, receive d. and reyectec- 

profits, losse s, and purch ses, wilh 
such hke important affairs, will be 
communicated at the earlrest possible 
moment, ready prepared for ciucula 
tion, and on the most reasonabl 
terms. 


It is well known to the free 
ot tea parties that certam estal shed 
jokes frequently contribute t 


Tea-Pariy Canversation. 


Ou the sameevenimg, also, 


his chair with a shake of 





amusement of the « ard table such as 
thre ingenious reply to the question 
* jlad you a hononus “None but 
that of playing with you"—and on 


putting down the two of a suit “j 
&c. &e, 


ly good 


vay the deuce with you,” 
bd 


These are, certainly, extreme , 


and from then antiquity and constar t 


use highiv respectable. But it has o 
curred to Mesdames b. at 3. thata 
rreater variety would be a couveni. 
ence, because it sometimes happens 
that the same persons utter the same 
joke at the same momeut, which 
would not pert ps be the case if a 


were fupuished. They 
la- 
ted half 


larger selection 
have, theretcre, aiter 
bour 


} 
COuSsIGerabdleE 


md many fulures, wver 


a dozen excellent jests warranted or. 


ginal, particularly adapted to the pur- 
pose, mal 
which the 
mentoia 

As int 


ible subjects for 


fully equal to the above, 
y will communicate on pay- 
su sults ription, 


nded omar ves are 


very 


agree conversation, 
Mesdames B md B will always keep 
a good stuck of reports of this nature, 
so that on application they will be 


enabled to farmish extremely plausi 


ble conjectures, on which highly ij 
genious speculations may be founded, 
and carried toany extent that may be 
requir ad. It it should be p rticulare 
ly desired the day will be named, and 
the wedding-clothes described ; but 
as this requires some invention an ad- 
ditional charge must be made. 
Mesdames 8. and B. have also in 
their possession a receipt for making 


' plumb ke, by the a ioption of 


which a savil lon the shilling 


‘ 





may be etlected ; mother for giv 
ge Cape wine ' Os, per dozen a 
powerful sherry taste, and tocommon 
elder wine a flavour uearly approach- 
ing to por ecrets mvaluable to 
givers of tea-partics 

N.B A\sit isthe wish of Mesdames 
Bo and B tra t ss on the 
inost or terms, t mforma- 
tion w i receive bin exchange, and 


the utmost value allowed 












































